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CONCERNING THE MUSICANSHIP 



OF SINGERS 



By ANNA GROFF -BRYANT 



THE outstanding and astonishing fact 
about nine-tenths of all singers today is 
their woeful deficiency in musicianship. 
The fact is well known and frankly admitted 
in general, but especially and painfully ob- 
vious to organists and directors of church 
choirs and choral societies and- to conductors 
of orchestras whenever they must accompany 
vocalists. On these occasions the directors 
and conductors face the constant menace of 
failure, because their music must follow the 
vagaries of singers or a soloist who do not 
properly know musicr The conductor is 
never certain whether even the best of singers 
will start on the right beat, or just what he 
will do with the tempo after this start, 
whether he will wearily drag it out or will 
rush it through at a breakneck speed. It has 
even happened that a prima donna has 
skipped a measure, a line, or even a whole 
page, a lapse that a trained musician could 
hardly commit. This is a prime reason why 
such musical performances vary in merit so 
immensely and why the successful ones are 
largely a matter of good fortune. 

All doubt as to the corrections of these 
charges must vanish when one remembers or 
learns that musicians have gradually come to 
view the vocalist as a lazy, shiftless, incon- 
sequential and irresponsible creature, lacking 
in the very essentials of his art. Vocal teach- 
ers likewise are bitterly complaining of the 
ever-present hindrance which lack of musi- 
cianship offers to progress in vocal education. 
Yet nothing in the least adequate to correct- 
ing the evil has yet been done by them 
Meanwhile the vocal student works away on 
his voice, ignores musicianship as none of his 
care, and looks forward, happy and hopeful, 
to a brilliant debut some day as soloist in a 
church or with a large orchestral support, 
little dreaming of his unfitness for it. 

Beyond all controversy, the present situa- 
tion is annoying to organists, directors and 
conductors, disturbing to vocal teachers, and 
unjust to their students. Something should 
be done, and done soon, to place vocalists and 
musicians in working harmony and to make 
their joint performances a more assured suc- 
cess. 

Very naturally the brunt of the musicians' 
attack has fallen upon the singers, who, no 
doubt, are the immediate offenders in the 



case. Yet these vocalists are only practic- 
tioners of an art which they learned from 
accredited teachers to whom they entrusted 
their future fortunes. Nor can vocalists 
readily pick up whatever elements they find 
lacking in their musical education. Har- 
mony, for example, is a most difficult disci- 
pline, comparable to mathematics, and the 
application of its laws to singing cannot in 
reason be expected from a vocalist untaught 
therein any more than can mathematical ac- 
curacy from an engineer in whose training 
algebra and geometry had formed no part. 

When criticism is diverted from student 
to teacher, the following situation is dis- 
closed : The current method of vocal teacn- 
ers is the exclusively private lesson of a half 
hour, during which brief period attention is, 
and must needs be, concentrated upon, not 
musicianship, but tone placement, breath con- 
trol and interpretation. Should any teacher 
include rhythm, for example, the student 
would certainly consider his time wasted, as. 
in fact, it would partly be, if voice training 
suffered by it. 

In reaction from this unsatisfactory work 
of the standard vecal teacher, recourse has 
been taken to the organist and pianist as 
teachers of singing, and these musicians un- 
doubtedly guaranteed some regard to rhythm, 
time and musical phrasing : but also, and for 
the same reason, they failed to afford ade- 
quate training in the so-called tone placement, 
breathing and interpretation, which are sim- 
ply indispensable to singers. 

These extremes of practice have not solved 
the problem before us, but they suggest the 
direction in which solution lies, and progress 
has usually taken place in this round-about 
fashion. The proposal to require a prelim- 
inary practice on the piano or the violin 
needs no long trial, for even those vocal stu- 
dents who had previously been professional 
accompanists on the piano, showed no unus- 
ual aptitude for musicianship when they 
turned to vocal art. These conspicuous fail- 
ures show how futile is the expectation that, 
because rhythm is practiced by the fingers, it. 
will forthwith and without further discipline 
be observed by the vocal organs. Quite the 
contrary, as one might learn also from the 
parallel fact that, long practice of the feet 
in dancing rhythm does not in the least dis- 
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pense with the need for long practice in teach- 
ing rhythm to the fingers. As every psychol- 
ogist knows, one doesn't learn practices with 
his brain alone, but with the entire nervous 
and muscular system concerned, and transfer- 
ences of capacity from one set of nerves 
to another are impossible. In fact, a singer's 
musicianship is as much a matter of technical 
skill as is a pianist's, and therefore cannot be 
acquired forthwith by just thinking and de- 
siring it. It is won only after years of per- 
sistent practice. Yet the average vocal stu- 
dent wants at least a church position by 
the close of the first year's study, or even 
before it. 

It is so far from helping matters that it • 
hinders them, when vocal students accompany 
themselves on the piano, because then they 
naturally accommodate their music to their 
singing. Just so soon as such students sing 
to another accompanist they meet trouble 
and begin to complain that the pianist plays 
incorrectly or without sympathy. Again, in 
the few cases where a singer shows good 
musicianship he usually has a poorly devel- 



oped vocal art, simply because his attention 
has been too much withdrawn from it. 

Plainly, there is only one solution for the 
problem — musicianship must be included as an 
integral part, and in due balance,- throughout 
the singer's course of training. This musi- 
cianship should comprise the fundamental 
principles of music, rhythm, ear training, har- 
mony, musical analysis, sight reading and 
sight singing, the last especially in ensemble. 
Each of these subjects must be taught sepa- 
rately and independently, but naturally in 
classwork. They can begin early in the edu-' 
cational course, for the voice is not used in 
several of them, and they should continue one 
way or other throughout -the student's course 
in order by this means completely to combine 
with the purely vocal art. The musicianship 
course must be graded and not be elective, 
but required from every student. - And stu- 
dents should also be urged to practice their 
songs in preparation for a lesson only with 
the assistance of a precise and critical ac- 
companist, and by no means to accompany 
for themselves. 



ROBERT MANTELL 

THE distinctive position occupied by 
Mr. Robert Mantell, the tragedian, is 
worthy of passing comment. His 
career is rather unique in the annals of the 
stage, for no tragedian of reputation may be 
lecalled who has undertaken or acliieved dis- 
tinction in so many roles and accomplished 
so much work. His dogged determination 
and splendid ideals are a striking tribute and 
example not only for the young actor, but for 
any aspirant in other lines of artistic or 
commercial endeavor. The revival of Shakes- 
perean and classic plays at this time is most 
opportune, especially as the affairs of the 
stage are at an ebb and solely occupied by 
tphemeral productions of the lightest char- 
acter. True, the thoughtful one can hardly 
recall a play of any consequence produced 
within the past ten or twelve years, and not 
only native playwrights but international 
writers of repute have received more than 
ordinary encouragement. In fine, it has been 
an epoch for the writer of the third class, 
who has received financial returns greatly in 
excess of his literary returns. Nowadays 
millionaire authors and penny-a-liners are as 
common as the barons who have wrested 
their gold from commercial commodities. 

With this class of material largely occupy- 
ing the stage, naturally the art of acting has 
sunk to a low level, and few if any histrions 



.with any iiietier may be named. All honor 
then to Mr. Mantell, to whom the public 
must look for acting in its first and last an- 
alysis, for in the repertoire exploited by him 
may be only exemplified a perfect, interpreta- 
tion of the passions. The scope and charac- 
ter of Mr. Mantell's work and the length 
and variety of his repertoire has been dis- 
cussed elsewhere. Suffice it to say that this 
season his magnificent rendition of the crafty 
monarch, Louis XI, which has been stamped 
with critical approval everywhere ; his revival 
of "Romeo and Juliet," and "The Lady of 
Lyons," together with other parts played by 
him during his recent Chicago and western 
engagements, indicate that this distinguished 
tragedian does not let time drag upon, his 
hands, but is ever youthful, and aspiring and 
liis work has been so fused and mellowed 
that greater things may be expected. His 
repertoire this season includes, besides the 
olays already mentioned, "The Merchant of 
Venice," "Hamlet," "Othello," "Macbeth," 
"King Lear," "Richelieu." Later on he will 
appear in New York in a revival of "King 
John," and his manager, Mr. William A. 
Brady, is already mapping out an itinerary 
which will include a world tour for Mr. 
Mantell, the tragedian appearing in a cycle 
of Shakesperean plays at Covent Garden 
Theater, London. 



